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NEW POEMS 


SHEEP HERDERS 


7 JU too, of course, have counted she ep 
Trying t ° 


o put yourself to sleep? 
If you should ever come to hate 
That simple harmless opiate 

And ask a subtler one instead, 
More potent for a pounding head 
Than mere monotony of number, 
Try this formula for slumber: 


Imagine men who earn their bread 


By counting sheep, who for the sake 
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Of counting sheep must keep awake, 
(Lie long and quiet in your bed) 
Men who through endless lonely days 
Follow the herd from crest to crest, 
Yet scarcely dare to drop their gaze, 
(Lie long and still) who cannot rest 
From seeing sheep, who look across 
Whole hills moving as if the moss 
Moved on a stone. 

Lie still. Suppos 


That you yourself were one of those. 


Think yourself slowly south and west 
Across the night. . . . They will be ther: 
Mexicans mostly, scattered far 

Through Texas, underneath the glow 

Of moonlight in New Mexico, 

Folded darkly under the shadow 

Of mountain peaks in Colorado 
Twinkling fires . . . the men and shee, 
Huddled among the hills for sleep. 


Small wonder if they stare about 

At dawn and think the country strang 
So many days they have been out, 

So many nights upon the range, 

It’s easy for the hills to change 
Places. When you've looked so long 


[2] 
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Sometimes a stranger on the trail 
Will catch them in so deep a drowse, 
So stupefied with sheep, they'll rouse 
Long after they have heard his hail, 
Or hearing, raise bewildered brows. 


Shut as they are behind a curtain, 
You'll understand why they’re uncertain 
Whether one man they vaguely eye 
Trudging naked toward the sky 
Appears before them in broad day, 

Or while they’re turned some other way. 


He passes by without a sound, 
Leaving behind him on the ground 
Blood of his feet from the sharp stone. 
His pale flesh bears the livid mark 

Of lashes that have torn the skin. 

His bloodshot eyes are deep within. 
His bearded face is strangely dark 
And meagre, strangely like their own. 


They cross themselves when he is gone. 


. . Dusk is a kinder light, and softer. 
After they munch their beans and bread 
They'd raise their throats in raucous laught 
Only that all their shouts would seem 
Drowned in the enormous stream 
Of air that’s flying overhead. 
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Maurice Lesemann 


They stretch for sleep. . . . But even then, 
Even asleep, they can’t begin 

To ease the drowsiness they’re in. 

It would take more than human sleep 
To ease that drowsiness of sheep. 

All night they have to hear the thud 
Of tiny hoofbeats in their blood, 

All night they have to feel the wool 
Crowding softly on the skull, 
Pushing it downward, till they wake 
Wildly for breath before it break. 


They stir uneasy in their bed. 

Stars wheel across from range to range, 
Covering silently with light 

The troubled dreamers down below. 
They are as simple and as mad, 

They are as fabulous and strange, 

As those who kept their flocks by night 
On hills of Asia long ago. 


Think of them slowly one by one 
Till you are wakened by the sun. 

RANCHERS 
They went off on the buckboard in the rain, 
The children in the straw. I didn’t know 
Which one of the long roads they'd have to go, 
But I saw them just as plain. 


L5] 
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For anywhere they chose to turn the horses 
There'd be the same gray miles of tableland, 
The same rank smell of sage, the same wet sand 


In the windy watercourses. 


And anywhere in time there’d be red hill 
Rising, raw rock against the rain. I saw 
The plunge and splash across a lonel 


\ raw 


The long slow climb with red mud on the thills 


And somewhere, in good time, I knew they’d pas 
As if in secret from the road they t1 
To tollow out like a thread of ro} e unt! 


Some faint mark in the grass, 


And come to a gate, perhaps where a stray stce1 

3reathed in the dusk, or slipped on the wet stone there; 
And come to a house. I knew they’d be alone there 
Most of the year. 


The earth would slowly change where tl had stepped 

The air would fill up softly with the 

Of teams, voices . . [thought the 1 hills 1 t hav 
slept 


ground. 


Until they woke the 


I thought no words could make, on anybody’s m 
As true an image as their hills would keep of the 
Where on our world spread westwari like a cloth 


They worked a homely hem. 
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In the clear still room the fierce eyes turn¢ 
Wall to whitewashed wall, and th 
Cheeks on the pillow burned, 
And the black hair, tangled over the black eyes, 

Stung down the white throat; the brown hands gathered 
Coils of it in the fingers and let them fall. 


; 
And a girl’s mouth muttered low laughter quietly 


To an old vy an in a black shaw! 


Through the slow passing of the afternoon 


Other old women came to sit silently down 
1 | ° } " 
On the wo n benches beside the whitewashed wal 


I star t the bed from under their black shay 
And bobbed together their faces, parchment brown. 
One by one they came to the door 


Gathered their shawls close and Slippe nto the 


And because an nan, kneeling on the floor, 
R; ) | | re P } | 
Xaisead under biack Nair the Startied white and DbDiaci 
Of his eyes to the painted white and bla 
Ot the eyes of a tall Christ crucified, on the wall, 


Chere was a mumble and a click of beads in the gloom 


\ long monotonous murmut shuffling feet, the 


Of the bead these and only one other soun 
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Till dusk welled upward in the room and drowned 

All stir under the crucifix, 

And the bed’s slow stirring was the only sound. 

The bent old woman made no sound, 

But waited little and lost, and never turned 

From the eyes that lifted large through the shadow, 

From the mouth muttering laughter and the cheeks that 
burned. 


And burned more bright, till dark eyes seemed to fill 
With a slow presence of perplexing things, 
That come in such a cloud, babbling over what it brings, 
That eyes grow wearier and wearier 

Until 
The woman by the bed turned with a faint moan 
And the women by the walls, answering shrill, 
Startled the darkened vigas with a wild crying 
For sunk without eyes and cold in the dusk was lying 
A strange white thing they had not seen or known. 
And the long stiff bed was still. 


1 

The hills are hushed where Epimenia played, 
The stones give warmth into the evening air. 
The stones lie silent where her feet have run, 
Small feet, brown, bare. 


And there are mountains lifting dark and lone 
Over the hill paths where her feet have strayed, 


[8] 


Maurice Lesemann 


Following the goats to their high morning pasture, 


Treading up quietly in the green dawn. 


And there were cant lles 1 in the gloom , and three 
Of the oldest women carried her with careful hands 
Into a farther room where none could see. 


And when they stripped her she seemed strangely long 
And strangely white because the room was dim. 


Upon her arms her breasts looked lonely w she re they hung. 


They came again with cloths and bowls of water, 
And moved with little sighs because they were old. 
They jostled each other busily around the table, 


And the water lingered cold 


In the hollow of her breast and in the slim 


Hollow of an upturned hand. 

Their voices cried with a continual harsh Aare 

But they were old, their hands forgot the limb 

They washed, nor felt quite the dull aimless way 

It slipped about the watery boards 

‘Dios sabe mejor,” they said, as if to say 

God thinks if well. They echoed each other’s words. 

And sighed and sank back thoughtless, their deep red- 
rimmed ey< Ss 


Too spent to fix upon fresh pain. 


[9] 
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Water trickling from cold breast 
Dripped on the earthen floor lik 
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Older than any dust they find 
Cluttering I gypt’s infancy 
Or Greece’s full age, or Rome ds 


The oldest POadeSS that al old 8 


Looking at her there where sh« 

I see, for all the time she’s run, 
There’s not that beauty in her 

4 common woman n iht hav ea 
Out of such seasons in love’s scho 
Nor yet that look of cool 
Extravagant indifference 

A lesser spirit might have learn 
When so much adulation had 
And with so little violen« 

| thin ~. (may be bec ause of! th int 
Heat of the ancient sun 

That she has whirled too many 
Of bitter spring and swollen Ju 
Ever to be completely beautif 

Or periect like those women s! 
Looking at her grave nakedn«s 
Her flesh has been long tr 
Where the wor] play Lye a 
Where Socrates and Hercul 
Tramped smooth the narrow 

So 1f the old old men fot 
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BY MY FIRI 


PLYMOUTH HOE IN 


Over Plymouth Harbor, 
Over Deadman’s Bay, 
The sea-gulls whirl and whim 


At the dark close of dav. 


\ high dormer window 

Is crowded with storn 

One peers through the pan 
With a babe held warm, 
Peers from her high dormet 
lo the wave-shaken Hos 
Where the statue of Drak 
Stands in the rain below. 


11St shroud figur 





She crouc hes over red coals 
To keep it from the storm: 
Crooning and lamenting 

At the wind and the rain, 
Praying that her sailor man 


Will turn him hom again 


Over Mount Edgcumb 


Over Deadman’s Bay, 
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There fell a pause—again he spoke, 

“Where are your toil-marks and your scars?” 
She searched her cool gray robes, then pled, 
“1 taught three babes to know the stars.” 


Once more the Questioner essayed 
“But did you weep for sin and wrong?” 

She shook her head and smiled, and said, 
“] taught three babes a little song.’ 


’ 


THE GARDEN OF NO-DELIGHT 


A pale and wasted moonlight falls 

On lawns of velvet green; 

Twelve stately fountains trickle down 
To pools that lie unseen. 

These fountain pools still wait unstirred 
No image falls therein; 

Their mirrors, like a witless soul, 

Know neither joy nor sin. 


A thousand tulips edge the paths, 

A thousand fringe the glades; 

The heavy purple moonflower drapes 
The marble balustrades. 

Tomorrow will the tulips fade, 

And gardeners will spade them up, 
And toil unpraised, till thousands more 
Upraise their empty cup. 


[16] 


Frances Shaw 


The shadows hold no glad retreat 
Of lov 


wr of maid; 

Along the empty terraces 
No chil has ever played. 
Ni 


» echo lies upon this air; 
Win veep among the trees. 
Wistful tonight this garden lies, 


Hungering for memori 


Hi for me, closely togethe 
Th orners of the earth 


Pull o1 ut scampers the agil 
White rabbit of my youth. 
Pul 1 green surprising wraith 
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FOUR POEMS 


OCTOBER 


October 
A blood red line, 


Low tn the western sky 
Grey everywhere 


Cold and clear 
The frozen yellow field 


Nearness and distance inte 


\ single rabbit-hawk 


Rapidly and sharply 


Winging its way 


Into the twilight. 


White wate rippling 


There 1 a ve 1] betwee nu 


rr 


IN 


h 


Hangs like centuries of time, 


And all thae has been 
Dissolves mtro the motes o 


I 


oO 


ILLINOI 


angeabl 
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That move in the pathway of the sun 


The gates swing slowly open. 
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TWO POEMS 
FLAME AND WATER 


She said she would never marry any man 

To let him go to sea. Her mother knew 

Too much of that heartache, but rather than 

Deny her husband, did as he willed to do. 

But Abbie could not nurture peace that way: 
There was no consecration of the flame. 

She had best remain the cenotaph of clay 

Her body was. . . . Then dark Peter came 

And talked so much of quiet farms inland 

That Abbie let the sea dim into space, 

And wondered why she could not understand 

The strange dark fire which burned in Peter’s face. 
She married him and let the question be 

The flame burred high . . . and Peter stayed from sea. 


But he grew hard in time, and flame was hot; 
Till Abbie took to frequenting the piers 

And gazing out to sea, and wished she had got 
A sailor, though at cost of anxious tears. 
The flesh alone was cool, and she could wait 
Much longer than her husband could; now sh« 
Must yield her body’s burning, high and late 
If only Peter would go away to sea! 

One day dark Peter said he had bought a ship. 
It wakened life to rapture in her heart. 


[20] 





Howard McKinley Corning 
o > 


She said goodbye, she stood to watch him slip 

Out with the tide, and reassumed her part, 
Knowing the truth with every seaman’s daughter— 
How love comes like a flame and goes like water. 


MOUNTAIN MEN 


They bear mountains easily; 
They strap on their backs 
The sky’s sea 

And the torrent’s cataracts. 
Free, 


They hound the wind’s tracks. 


They are never still; 

They are inebriates, 
Drinking space as they will. 
Their memory relates 

No trail without a hill 
Where another waits. 


Howard McKinley Corning 
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IN THE PRISON 
CHURCH 


We never could see why they always held 

Their church on Sunday, as if we were decent folk 
Coming of our own wills, instead of compelled 

To pray—on backless seats of unplaned oak. 

We wondered what they tried to make their Lord 
Mean to us; why the minister read rolls 

Of sermon, gesticulating about “fire and sword,” 

And what they were drilling into our surly souls. 


And then one Sunday we found out. Timrod, 
Who’s in for life, was seen to slyly make 

A grimace, smile, and cynically prod 

His neighbor with a finger, wink, and take 

A pinch of “bull.” We learned the word of God 
Means twenty lashes with the Snake. 


CONDEMNED 


I wonder what became of that bulk of his 

When he passed the low green door, a guard on each hand, 

With that uncertain far-off look as if this 

World was in his way and he was trying to see 

Something intangible, an unknown mystic land. 
We thought he was a queer one; we used to band 

Together in the yard, talk him over and agree 

He was too deep for us to understand. 


22 


Roderick Allyn Lull 


The warden’s daughter—same one who once ran 
Away from her father, and hid for a little while 
In the death-cell corridors—said to a guard one day, 
“Remember that awful big fat man, 

Who never seemed to laugh or smile 

But taught me the funniest games to play?” 


THE YARD 


One can get used to many things in here, 

And even walk with happiness in one’s heart, 
Thankful for the dry wind, and the little part 

Of sky one sees, and the unchangingly drear 
Landscape. One can frrget to mind the tall 

3arred gates, and the harsh warders with their keys, 
Gathered together in groups of twos and threes, 
And the armed watchmen pacing along the wall. 


One can pretend to be content, and forget 

But sometimes—I remember fearfully yet 

How dozens of hearts were broken with a shout 
When a new guard’s daughter, for the first time let 
Into the Yard, ran frantically about, 


Panting and stumbling, and screaming to get out. 


AT THE DEATH HOUR 


Suddenly lights grew dim, men began to shout, 
Shaking their fists wildly at the grim green door; 


[23] 
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Hysterically and fervidly sending out 

Their imprecations, stamping upon the floor, 
Gasping for breath and tearing at their clothes, 
Writhing in anger at their lack of power. 
Higher and higher their voices steadily rose, 
The feeble manifestations of the death hour. 


Then quickly the lights sprang up, guards looked less worn, 
And smiled cynically as a great silence grew on 

All the men; when suddenly from the women’s prison 
They heard a sound, triumphant and crystal-clear, 
High-pitched, imperious, strangely full of cheer. 

Sharply it rose—the cry of one new-born. 


FREEDOM 


He stands with twisting fingers while the warden talks, 
Half listening, with a body strangely numb, 

Dimly afraid and wondering what will come. 

A small crumpled bill is handed him, he walks 

Along beside the guard. And then a great 

Panorama opens up—flowers, a road, trees, 

And a small patch of water like boundless seas; 
Behind, the slamming of an iron gate. 


He feels so oddly strong and oddly new, 

And then he hears the grey grim prison’s cries, 
And cannot help but sentimentalize 

As he thinks of stoics facing the long years. 


[24] 


Roderick Allyn Lull 


Suddenly, strangely the air becomes less clear, 
The young midsummer’s sky becomes less blue. 


Roderick Allyn Lull 


AT MELVILLE’S TOMB 


Often beneath the wave, wide from this ledge, 
The dice of drowned men’s bones he saw bequeath 
Anembassy. Their numbers, as he watched, 
Beat on the dusty shore and were obscured. 


And wrecks passed without sound of bells, 
The calyx of death’s bounty giving back 
A scattered chapter, livid hieroglyph, 

The portent wound in corridors of shells. 


Then in the circuit calm of one vast coil, 
Its lashings charmed and malice reconciled, 
Frosted eyes there were that lifted altars: 


And silent answers crept across the stars. 


Compass, quadrant and sextant contrive 
No farther tides. . . . High in the azure steeps 
Monody shall not wake the mariner. 


This fabulous shadow only the sea keeps. 


Hart Crane 
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VIRGINIA PORTRAITS 
POET LAUREATE OF ALBEMARLE COUNTY 


Without the rabbit brightness of your eyes 

Your tinted beak, your air of quick disquiet 

Had not aroused our interest to surmise 

How at the age of forty you came by it; 

Had not disclosed to our intrusive gaze 

Your sonnets and short lyrics. Epileptic 

We might have thought you; or your moody ways 
Were bibulous, or possibly dyspeptic. 


But now we see that your uncertain seat 

And frown are for the bouncing gait of rhyme; 
Your nervousness is lest you should repeat 
Some recent trip of grammar or of time. 

One thinks of you and Pegasus, of cours« 

A frightened man upon a frightened hors 


CHANGE 


“My gal,” the negro said to the old man 

For whom he once had worked, “‘is larnin’ song 
From Sembrich. Sembrich says her voice is gran’!”’ 
The negro’s eyes would have been down, but long 
And now released oppression made them bold, 

And as he saw the old man’s covert smil 

He likewise hid a smile: ‘‘He’s poor and old, 

I’m rich. Looks like the black man rides awhile! ”’ 


[26] 
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Small eyes, big hands, a plenitude of bone, 
Cheeks almost, lips undoubted cherry red. 

As background for her ruffed and satin clothes 
The painter limned a castle. Truth allows 

Us to imagine her unstayed repose 

Was spent in frying eggs, or milking cows. 


Sappho is lost, and all her verses too. 
Helen is but a name upon the wind. 
Here is a speaking portrait of Aunt Prue 
To show us Fate is sometimes less unkind. 
Think not the one and final trace of man 
Shall be a clothes-pin, or a baking-pan. 
Robert McBlair 


PHILOSOPHERS 


Twenty young men are seeking wisdom, 

Twenty young men with innocent eyes. 

They read wise books in smali quiet rooms. 

When life outside makes a monstrous din 

The twenty shut their windows tight, 

That the passing noise may not break in 

And keep them from becoming wise. 

Kemper Hammond Broadus 





FIVE POEMS 
THE HEART'S CONTENT 


I fill my mind, that is thought-weary and spent 

With the poles turning in their frozen snows, 

With leaves that shake the pale drops through the gloom 
Of forest after storm, with all that goes 

The round of peace beyond this barren room. 

Whose walls have echoed ceaseless argument. 


Surely my tongue and lips were never meant 

To shape from this sweet air such arid words; 
And when my hand has moved from chin to knee, 
Surely the trapped body tries to flee 

This prison guarded by Opinion’s swords— 
Seeking in simpleness the heart’s content. 


[ will climb onto a desolate place, 

From stone to stone where rocky uplands rear 
Their walls until the unseen winds heap up 
Into a cold spire below the sheer 

Calm skies that turn in silence, silent drop 
Their latest light upon the upturned face. 


SUMMER 


Now June’s first flower of radiance springs 
Like fiery snow from the deep height 


[29] 
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Of cloudless sky, and our delight 

Shakes thought into a wild array. 

Like a flag straightened by the wind. 

And the turned earth, grown pale as flesh, 
Nurtures this harvest of the mind 

That the heart’s pounding cannot thresh, 
Nor the blood grind. 


BY THE WATERFALI 


The mountain marsh is full; 
Streams pour across dark stone 
And drip through fern and moss 
Into a stony pool. 

I saw a rabbit run 

Startled, and try to cross 

The stream from stone to stone, 
Balanced between each bound 
Until, its grey fur wet, 

Its ears laid back, it found 

A place too broad for it. 
Wondering, I thought: Who could 
Chase such a timid thing, 
Knowing how wild its blood 
Must be, bred within sound 

Of water thundering 

Onto stony and mossy ground, 


Where ferns are never still 


[30] 





H. Stuart 


And the thin grasses shake 
In the breeze the waters make 
Falling from rocky hill. 


SEPTEMBER 


The dark brown waters brim 
From little lake to lake, 
Rustle and fall in slim 
Streams down the mossy side 
Of stone, while dim ferns shake 
Their level sprea of leaf, 
Dust-grey beneath the wide 
Cold light that the € days take, 
Gathering the calm grief 

Into the face of the skies 

Out of the heari-ache 


The mortal heart denies. 


REFUGE 





Shadow on shadow the mind 
Raises the t of thought 
And slowly t ody, blind, 
Burning with mortal breath, 
Gro} es to th r court 

To hide itself fron death. 

H. Stuart 
[31] 
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COMMENT 
NOMADS 


S the years roll around and bring Poerry to its four 
teenth birthday, I am moved to marvel at even so 
much evidence of stability in a changing art, a changing 
world. 
The other day I had the honor of meeting a man of 
genius, Elmer Ambrose Sperry, the inventor of the giro 
compass, and of that miraculous impossibility, the 
giro-stabilizer, which conquers the tempest and keeps great 
ships from rolling. Quoting from his talk to a class at 
Annapolis, “You can learn from the giroscope,” he said; 
“it’s much more sensitive than you are, for it knows it’s 
on something that moves, and you don’t.” 
If we coarse-nerved human beings are duil to the earth’s 
rotation which the giroscope feels so accurately, yet per 
haps the human spirit responds in other ways to the 
perpetual motion of the planets and the tireless vibration | 
of the atom. For to be alive we must move—there is 
nothing still but death; nay, death itself turns into new 
forms of life decay blooms into a flower. To live we must 
be forever going; thus at heart we are all—we of “the so- 
called human race’—wanderers, adventurers, nomads. 
The wanderlust drove Adam and Eve out of their ready 
made paradise, and ever since then each unit of the species 
has been seeking his special paradise; seeking it far afield 
beyond the meadow, through the forest, over the moun 


[32] 
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the future. The old stabilities cannot stand before it—it 
will make a new world. 

The poet is necessarily a roamer. If his body is chained, 
his spirit must take up the quest. He must reach out into 
the unknown, though he never move from his desk. With 
his brcther the scientist, he must explore the immense and 
the minute, using his imagination for telescope and micro- 
scope. Sometimes the imagination is vehicle enough; like 
Blake, he may compass the universe from his own littl 
back yard. But more often he must achieve a physical 
base-line from which to measure the infinite, and so he 
shoulders a knapsack and tramps up from Texas to the 
Poetry office, his youth strong for the plunge into 
distance, his eyes aglow with deep uncertainties. Dis 
comforts give an edge to his joy; they bring him nearer to 
the problems of primitive man, adding the zest of experi 
ence to his questionings. When a young poet sleeps in the 
park for lack of a dollar, he shares pot-luck with the first 
explorer who ever braved the wild beasts of the forest and 
guided his course by the stars. 

Nothing is so mysterious as tomorrow, nothing so sure 


to come as change. So, as Poetry enters its fifteenth 
year, may it beware of nothing except the admitted, th 
conceded, the unalterable! H. M. 
A DISCUSSION WITH HART CRANI 
Apropos of the poem At Melville's Tomb, printed in the 
verse section of this number, the following correspondence 
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the privilege of claiming your ideas and ideals as theoretically, at least, 
quite outside the issues of my own aspirations. To put it more plainly, 
as a poet I may very possibly be more interested in the so-called illogical 
impingements of the connotations of words on the consciousness (and 
their combinations and interplay in metaphor on this basis) than I am 
interested in the preservation of their logically rigid significations at the 
cost of limiting my subject matter and perceptions involved in the poem. 

This may sound as though I merely fancied juggling words and images 
until I found something novel, or esoteric; but the process is much more 
predetermined and objectified than that. The nuances of feeling 
observation in a poem may well call for certain aim 
the poet has no right to take. I am simply making the claim that the 
poet does have that authority, and that to deny it is to limit the scope of 
the medium so considerably as to outlaw some of the richest genius of 
the past. 


and 





berties which you c 


This argument over the dynamics of metaphor promises as active a 
future as has been evinced in the past. Partaking so extensively as it 
does of the issues involved in the propriety or non-propriety of certain 
attitudes toward subject matter, etc., it enters the critical distinctions 
usually made between “romantic,” “classic” as an organic factor. It 
is a problem that would require many pages to state adequately—mere 
from my own limited standpoint on the issues. Even this limited 
ment may prove onerous reading, and I hope you will pz 
own interest in the matter carries me to the point of 





re sumption. 






Its paradox, of course, is that its apparent illog rates so logically 
in conjunction with its context in the poem as t i 


another logic, quite independent of the origi: 









phrase or image thus employed. It implies (this inflection of language 
a previous or prepared receptivity to its stimulus on the part of the 
reader. The reader’ssensibility simply responds by identifying this infle« 





tion of experience with some event in his own history or perceptions 
rejects it altogether. The logic of metaphor is s 
in pure sensibility that it can’t be thoroughly traced or expl: j 
of historical sciences, like philology and anthropology. This “ pseudo- 
statement,” as I. A. Richards calls it in an admirable essay touching our 
contentions in last July’s Criterion, demands completely other faculties 
of recognition than the pure rationalistic associations permit. Much fine 





oO organically entrenched 
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excessive, etc., until by some experience of their own the words accu- 
mulate the necessary connotations to complete their connection. Itis the 
same with the “patient etherized upon a table,” isn’t it? Surely that 
line must lack all eloquence to many people who, for instance, would 
delight in agreeing that the sky was like a dome of many-colored glass. 

If one can’t count on some such bases in the reader now and then, | 
don’t see how the poet has any chance to ever get beyond the simplest 
conceptions of emotion and thought, of sensation and lyrical sequence. 
If the poet is to be held completely to tie already evolved and exploited 
sequences of imagery and logic—what field of added consciousness and 
increased perceptions (the actual province of poetry, if not lullabyes) can 
be expected when one has to relatively return to the alphabet every 
breath or so? In the minds of people who have sensitively read, seen 
and experienced a great deal, isn’t there a terminology something like 
short-hand as compared to usual description and dialectics, which the 
artist ought to be right in trusting as a reasonable connective agent 
toward fresh concepts, more inclusive evaluations? The question is more 
important to me than it perhaps ought to be; but as long as poetry is 
written, an audience, however small, is implied, < there remains the 
question of an active or an inactive imagination as its characteristic. 

It is of course understood that a street-lamp simply can’t beat with a 
sound like a drum; but it oftens happens that images, themselves totally 
dissociated, when joined in the circuit of a parti ular emotion located 
with specific relation to both of them, conduce to great vividness and 
accuracy of statement in defining that emotion. 

Not to rant on forever, I’ll beg your indulgence and come at once to 
the explanations you requested on the Melville poem: 





“The dice of drowned men’s bones he saw bequeath 
An embassy.” 


Dice bequeath an embassy, in the first place, by being ground (in this 
connection only, of course) in little cubes from the bones of drowned 
men by the action of the sea, and are finally thrown up on the sand, 
having “numbers” but no identification. These being the bones of dead 
men who never completed their voyage, it seems legitimate to refer t« 
them as the only surviving evidence of certain messages undelivered, 


mute evidence of certain things, experiences that the dead mariners might 


[38] 


have had to deliver. Dice as a symbol of chance and circumstance is also 


implied. 
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From the editor to Mr. Crane: 

No doubt our theories and ideals in the art differ more or less funda- 
mentally, yet I would not deny to the poet the right to take certain of 
the liberties you claim. I think he can take as many as he succeeds with 
without mystifying his particular audience; for mystery is good, but not 
mystification. 

I think that in your poem certain phrases carry to an excessive degree 
the “dynamics of metaphor’”—they telescope three or four images 
together by mental leaps (I fear my own metaphors are getting mixed!) 
which the poet, knowing his ground, can take safely, but which the most 
sympathetic reader cannot take unless the poet leads him by the hand 
with some such explanation as I find in your letter. I refer to such 
phrases as my letter quoted, except that I think I was over-exacting in 
criticizing the “quadrant and sextant” line. Accepting as I do much of 
what you say about “the illogical impingements of the connotations of 
words on the consciousness, and their combinations and interplay in 
metaphor,” I must admit that these phrases in your poem are for me too 
elliptical to produce any effect but mystification (this until you explained 
them). 

I don’t get this effect from Blake or Eliot in the lines you quote ot 
others that I have read. I am not familiar with Blake’s symbolic poems 
but now, opening Prof. Pierce’s volume of selections from them, I find in 
their use of metaphor a singular simplicity and clarity. He deals with 
magnificent mysteries, but presents them in flaming images lik 





“what time I bound my sandals 
On to walk forward through eternity.’ 


I find here no crowded and tortured lines. 
My argument comes down, I suppose, rather to your practice than 


your theory. Or, more specifically, your practice strains your theory by 
carrying it, with relentless logic, to a remote and exaggerated extreme. 
You find me testing metaphors, and poetic concept in general, too much 
by logic, whereas I find you pushing logic to the limit in a painfully 
intellectual search for emotion, for poetic motive. Your poem reeks with 
brains—it is thought out, worked out, sweated out. And the beauty 


which it seems entitled to is tortured and lost. 
In all this I may be entirely wrong, and I am aware that a number of 
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poets and critics would think so. Yvor Winters, for example, in a recent 
letter, speaks of your Marriage of Faustus and Helen in Sec 7 


“one of the great poems of our time, as great as the best of Stevens or 


ession 





as 


Pound or Eliot.” Well, I cannot grant it such a rank. 

The editor would rather not have the last word, but as 
Mr. Crane contributes no further to the discussion, we 
must pass it on to our readers. H. M. 


REVIEWS 


AN ARTIST IN CRINOLINE 


The Sleeping Beauty, and Troy Park, by Edith Sitwell. 

Alfred A. Knopf. 

Poetry and Criticism, by Edith Sitwell. Henry Holt & Co. 

Miss Sitw ell calls The Rape of the Low k i. great poem,” 
and again “one of the most beautiful, as it is one of the 
most skilful, poems in the English language.” 

Yes, in the same sense, and to the same degree, that 
l‘ragonard and Poussin were great painters. The Rape of 
the Lock is a masterpiece of crinoline art, a type of art 
severely formalized, delicately artificialized, which has 
produced marvels of fragile beauty in every highly 
sophisticated period. Its triumphs have been oftener in 
painting (canvases, fans, miniatures, boudoir decora- 
tions), in small sculpture (wrought in various exquisite 
materials), in fabrics of marvellous design and texture, in 
porcelains (consider the DuBarry vases, the Chinese blue- 
and-whites, the Japanese egg-shell tea-cups!)—oftener in 
) 
] 


all these than in literature. But the poetry of all languages 
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Was staring at an old beldam 

And nodding drowsy King Midas 
With his hidden ears of an ass 
Under a five-point golden crown 
Tumbling, nodding, tumbling down. 

Pope always pursues his subject relentlessly. In reading 
The Rape of the Lock one is never allowed to forget the 
local and immediate satire. But his modern follower lets 
the subject get lost while she plays harpsichord variations 
with intricate rhymes and images. Lines like these have 
nothing to do with a theme: 


Thetis wrote a treatise noting wheat is silver like the sea: the lovely cheat 
is sweet as foam; Erotis notices that sh 
Will 
Stea 
The 


Wheat-king’s luggage, like Babel 
Before the League of Nations grew. 

It is baroque art, whose theme is always the tortuous 
1 It follows 
the finest masterpieces of the school in curv ing thro igh 





twists and involutions of a sophisticated wor 


these twists and involutions to that plaintive w 


istfulness 
at the heart of encrusted over-civilized life—a wistfulness 
which lacks the dignity of tragedy, b omes as near it as 


the crinoline-clad may attain. 

Miss Sitwell never breaks away from the school; she 
is content to be its most consistent and distinguished 
modern exemplar. And she may claim a high pl: 
the delicate-fingered artists of fans and brocades, of 


yatterned parterré 


powdered periwigs and 


Y 
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“Who is this now who comes?” Dark words reply and swoon 
Through all the high cold arbors of the moon. 
The slighted Laidronette, the unbidden fay, 


Princess of the Pa as. Shades, make way 


This salutation from The Sleeping Beauty may prove 


H. M. 


FEvincing that native poetical discretion and awareness 


which transfers the acuteness of private emotions un- 
minished t jective and dramatic themes, these skilful 


poems by an Englishwoman testify to a lyrical talent both 
rtant and unique. However one may quarrel with 
heir someti facile philosophy, or with the occasional 
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currently spoken of as “pure.” Lyrics like The Cloudberry 
convey the wildest, profoundest instincts of the poet 
through symbols elemental in their simplicity and mystery; 
revealing, as it were, the core of an emotion pared clean of 
everything rational and irrelevant: 

Give me no coil of daemon flowers 

Pale Messalines that faint and brood 

Through the spent secret twilight hours 

On their strange feasts of bloo 

Give me wild things of moss and peat 

The gypsy flower that bravel 

The heather’s little hard, brown f 

And the black eyes of sloes. 

But most of all the cloudberr 

That offers in her clean, white cut 

The melting snows—the cloud! 

Where the great winds go up 

To the hushed peak whose shadow fills 

The air with silence calm and wi 

She lives, the Dian of the hill 

And the streams course besid 

But though poetry of this gentle, fern-like quality may 

give the subtlest and most steadfast fragrance, and should 


] 


prove an unfading ornament to the anthologies, one is per- 


} 


haps arrested even more firmly by those products of the 
poet’s less lofty and austere inspirations—casual, fluent 
stanzas which betray the author’s immediate personality 


and the social and psychological influences of her time. 
Miss Stuart writes with equal honesty in many moods. 
Her scope is as wide as her literary inheritance; and some 


of her best poems reflect her poetic affinities and enthu- 
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siasms. For instance, there is a suggestion of Herrick in 
The Harebell; of Prior in Gay Girl to Good Girl; of Swin- 
burne in the Chorus; of Mr. Hardy in The Listener; and so 
on. But there is nothing of hollow imitation in these clear 
and reanimated echoes. 


Miss Stuart’s idiom is her own, and imparts a personal 
rhythm to almost every line. It is for the most part quite 
direct and conversational, although occasionally it is 
seasoned with a slight touch of preciosity. In general, it 
is expressive because of spontaneity and suggestiveness 
rather than studied accuracy. 
and harsh in a phrase. There is a congenial penumbra of 
bitterness even to her ecstasies; and the mature laughter 
of irony illuminates her darkest outcry. Intellectually dis- 
illusioned and emotionally sophisticated, she can regard 


Miss Stuart can be sweet 


death for the singular beauty inherent in its supreme 


y and mystery. In Leda, this attitude finds 
almost classic delineation: 


inevitability 


There are those who love and who « 








“scape, 
Chere are those who love and do not die 

[| , and there was no escape, 

Long since ed and daily die. 

And death alone makes hate and 

] s with each other and with sleep . . . 


All’s quiet here that once was love, 

This that is left belongs to sle p. 
And while in her portrait of the ideal poet, one responds to 
a heart wholly carefree and devout in its quest for beauty, 
one beholds also a mind aware of “winter rattling at the 


door of June 
[47] 
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If Miss Stuart’s poetry suffers from any indiscretion not 
sufficiently individual to add interest and flavor to her 
work, it is her tendency toward verbosity and over- 
elaboration. In such a poem as Pedlar’s Pack the original 
emotion is obscured by an ingenious but unwarranted 
brocade of rhetoric into which the fascinated and unwary 
poet has expanded her simple theme; and several of the 
longer poems in irregularly rhymed pentametre might be 
cut, wits no loss of logic and with improvement in beauty, 
to their most salient passages. Miss Stuart is at her best, 
I believe, in a compact stanza form where her poems do not 
so readily dissipate themselves in overstatement and 
pseudo-eloquence, but tend to transcend their literal 
identity and reverberate beyond it. Such a poem is Man 
and His Makers, perhaps the most memorable in the book: 

I am one of the wind’s stories, 
I am a poem of the rain,- 


A memory of the high moon’s glories, 

A hint the sunset had of pain. 

They dreamed me, as they dreamed all other, 
Hawthorn and I, I and the grass, 

With sister shade and phantom brother 
Across their slumber glide and pass. 

Twilight is in my blood, my being 

Mingles with trees and ferns and stones, 
Thunder and stars my lips are freeing, 

And there is sea-rack in my bones. 

Those that have dreamed me shall outwake me, 
Though I go hence with flowers and weeds; 

I am no more to them who make me 

Than other falling fruit and seeds. 
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And though I love them, mourn to leave them,— 
Sea, earth and sunset, stars and streams, 

My tears, my passing do not grieve them... . 
Other dr 





ams have they, other dreams. 


Although Porrry introduced Miss Stuart to American 
readers nearly ten years ago, the present volume is the first 
collection of her work to be published in this country. If 
it is circulated and read as widely as it deserves to be, it 
will no doubt win for its author a transatlantic celebrity 
inferior to that of only a few of her living compatriots. 


G, FD; 


MEMORIAL POEM FROM INDIA 


Songs of Love and Death, by Manmohan Ghose. With a 
memoir by Laurence Binyon. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 
England. 

The introductory memoir of this book tells how a 
brilliant Indian boy, sent to England for his education at 
the age of seven, became so captivated by European cul 
ture that when he returned to India, after acquitting him- 
self well at Oxford and winning the praise of Oscar Wilde, 
he found himself unable to speak his native tongue or to 
sympathize closely with his own people. He re-learned 
Bengali, but remained an alien in his native land, keeping 
at white heat his enthusiasm for English poetry through 
teaching it to Indian youths. His wife died after ten 
years of suffering under his devoted care; and his own 


health broke, involving loss of sight. He died in 1924. 
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Ghose’s situation gives special interest to his verse, 
which, except the long memorial poem to his wife, is 
chiefly a record of his artistic tragedy in having to write 
poetry in a tongue he rarely heard spoken outside the 
class-room. Most of his poems read like exercises in 
metrics. Unfortunately their producer seems to have been 
unable to tell when his intricate rhythms and clever incon- 
gruous rhymes were out of taste, as when in a lament for 
his dead wife he nearly lapses into farce by rhyming 
crazy with daisy. 

Whether by lucky chance, or because of his deep feeling 
and high purpose, he escaped these dangers in his fifty- 
page memorial sequence, Jmmortal Eve: Songs of th 
Triumph and Mystery of Beauty. He was fortunate in 
choosing a simple quatrain form, and permitting himself 
slight irregularities of rhyme which remind the reader, in a 
superficial way, of a more whimsical mystic, Emily Dick- 
inson. This example is from a lyric treating a legend 
perilous, because of its mirth-provoking tendencies, for 
anyone but an oriental—the origin of Eve from Adam’ 
rib: 

You under my heart’s rib I felt 
Shiver and sparkle sweet, 
With my first shock of being puls 


Your starry infinite. 


Already in His thought you were 

Enfolded like a bud, | 
Fragile and feminine, man’s flower 

And Nature’s crowning good 
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Could He without the glorious stars 
Make hollow heaven alone, 

Make yearn the sad wave, and no shore 
To break its heart upon? 


The poem is imaginatively conceived. The first section 
of eighteen lyrics deals with Adam before the creation of 
Eve. Obsessed by his vague dream of her beauty, and 
seeing the lovely trees and the valley, he asks them one by 
one if they might be she. The second section deals with 
the more modern lover, just as lonely, searching for his 
ideal through the pages of history and legend. The third 
and fourth deal concretely with the little blushing Indian 
bride: 

Not tall, her stature seemed the rule 
lo inch perfection by, 
Beauty, what e’er her ; 
Stood with her just 





In spite of weaknesses of style, large ly due to the poet’s 
lack of contact with English speech, the poem conveys the 
charm of its heroine, her lover’s mystical love of beauty, 
and his serene, high attitude toward her death. In fact, 
the entire poem reads like a translation of a finer one which 
perhaps might have been written in Bengali if Ghose had 
never learned English—a poem about a Hindoo Beatrice, 
with a lover as mystical, though not as gifted, as Dante. 

[In it is only slight mention of the harrowing details of 
disease, and no agony of grief, no brooding. The lover 


continues to communicate with the departed: 
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“What is that vast eternity 
In your dear eyes begun?” 

I asked. She answered, “ ’Tis to see 
From God’s side of the sun.” 


“And our sad world?” “It is the same 
Eternity, but seen 

Through a glass dimly-tarnished, flashed 
A duiler gold and green.” 


She explains that the difference is that on God’s side of ' 
the sun 
“We see the whole world in the light 
Of pity and of love.” 
He closes with the lines: 
With larger eyes compassionate ; 


I see, and am content. 

It is a completely unoccidental memorial poem except 
for its idealization of beauty, expressed in terms of Euro- 
pean legend and literature. ‘There is no self-pity, no 
dramatization of grief, no attempt to prolong or intensify 
it. Unlike so many of our western memorial poems, it 
does not make death the occasion for pessimistic inquiry 
into the ways of nature, God and man; and yet by its 
very simplicity and moderation it rises like a slim white 
monument. Margery Swett Mansfield 


MODERN BRITISH POETRY 


Modern Poetry, by H. P. Collins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
With the complacent insularity of English criticism Mr 
Collins finds it unnecessary to explain that Modern Poetry 
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for him means modern British poetry, and that his general- 
izations are drawn from no reading of Paul Fort or Edgar 
Lee Masters, not to speak of the lively schools of poetry in 
Russia, Germany, Latin America. And since his aim is to 
make a serious general examination of contemporary 
poetry in England, to find out what is the matter with it, 
and to prescribe the proper remedy, this unawareness of 
what is happening in the rest of the world constitutes a 
rather serious disqualification. Mr. Collins has not made 
a step beyond the position of Matthew Arnold; he is one 
of those who think that poetry is a province of moral 
philosophy and that the indispensable equipment of a poet 
in the day of Loeb, Frazer, and Einstein, is an acquaint- 
ance with Sophocles and Aristotle. 

Mr. Collins is a brave and fastidious critic, and he starts 
from a realization that contemporary English poetry tends 
to lose itself in futility. Many of his judgments are such 
as greatly need airing. He is aware of the talents of 
Brooke, Yeats, Masefield, Lawrence, De la Mare, and 
others, and states very distinctly in each case how the poet 
in question falls short of the profounder appeal for which 
we go to poetry. He is particularly keen in his detailed 
indication in modern English poets of a certain “romantic 


diffuseness’ for which he would like to substitute the 
““classic”” compactness of an H. D. or a Housman. This 
is the most illuminating vein of criticism in the book. 
Unfortunately Mr. Collins does not mind dulness in poetry 


where the moral philosophy interests him, as shown in his 
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enthusiastic citations from Richard Church and Wilfrid 
Owen. He does not mind diffuseness when it is “‘classic’’; 
he juggles dizzily with the terms classic and romantic, 
which one might much better leave out of the discussion; 


he is apparently unaware that he is criticizing in modern 
“romanticists” the same propagation of banalities which 
Wordsworth criticized in the “classic” poets of the : 


eighteenth century; and he quarrels with the stimulating 
formulae of the Imagists like a quibbling lawyer making 
technical points. 

What English poetry chiefly needs at present, Mr. 
Collins contends, is not “expansion” but “‘eclectiveness.” 
It needs to return to a classic and cultural tradition of ) 
thought and expression, so that the poet may not lose him- 
self in eccentric experiments in the expression of his ego. 
To a foreign observer, what English poetry seems to want 
is neither expansion nor cultural tradition, but some 
contact with the thought and life of the time. Thought 
and life in England go their way, and imagination goes its 
unrelated way, repeating itself by “rapt esthetic rote.” 
This is of course no new phenomenon. When even phil- 
osophy and social life are hardly conscious of their altered 
aspects, we cannot expect the imagination to move freely 
in a medium so unfamiliar. The soil must be prepared. 
Greece had to wait for Sophocles, Germany had to wait for 
Herder and Goethe, England had to wait for Wordsworth, 
Shelley and Byron. 

On reading such a book as this of Mr. Collins, an 
American wonders whether our own states do not furnish 
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at the present moment a richer soil for poetry. In regard 
to H. D., one doubts whether the passion that is the body 
of her poetry, and the enterprise that discovered its unique 
form, could be products of contemporary England, which 
is far too traditional and well bred for either of these. She 
is an American poet; and American likewise are Frost and 
Sandburg, the two English-speaking poets who move with 


the most perfect ease in the medium of modern sensibility 
5 


who give back most fully, without effort and without dis 
tortion, the sense we have of the spiritual world into W hich 
we were born. With these we could mention a half dozen 
of their contemporaries whose success is less uniform, 
owing to some artistic or temperamental handicap, but 
who hay - all 


between the imagination and the life of today. And if we 


ag r 
produced works of art which show no divorce 


are at times inclined to wonder whether the vein of Ig14 

beginning to run out, there is always some Ransome or 
Je fers S] ringing uy to keep going our hope that poetry iS 
not dead among us If there is present hope for English 
poetry, it is h 


And it is not a “classic” tradition that is responsible for 
this hopeful situation. I will not contend that Frost and 
Sandburg have been altogether unaffected by their meagre 


studies in the classics; but the reason why they produce 


such satisfying works of art is much more simple. They 
have the genius for feeling, and the technique for putting 
into form, what the rest of us feel but cannot imaginatively 


express. We make far too much fuss both in England and 


| 
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America over the state of poetic art. If man wants poetry, 
he will have it, never fear! And if he does not want it, he 
will subsist upon his many other spiritual resources. Mr. 
Collins will never conjure poetry into being with a classic 
formula. Poetry is an imaginative response to experience; 
what is needed is experience and imagination. 

Joseph Warren Beach } 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Poems, by Irwin Edman. Simon & Schuster. : 
Mr. Edman’s carefully wrought verse, musical, medi- 
tative, quietly rhythmical, wins consistently the interest, j 


but never the enthusiasm of the reader. His poems seem 
to be the echo, rather than the instrument, of his emotions; 
they are the exposition, rather than the realization, of 
lyric experience. Therefore one seldom finds in them the 
swift and vivid simplicity of phrase by means of which 
feeling is translated directly and spontaneously into song; 
one must regard them merely as the pleasant but none too 
compelling medium through which the author communi- 
cates his previously thought-out philosophizings and 
rhapsodizings. Poetry such as this is the work of a mind 
more appreciative than creative. Altogether more literary 
than alive, it is not so much the promise of poetic achieve- 
ment as it is the agreeable fulfilment of an intelligent, but 
desultory, dilettantism. G. F.2D. 
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Legend, by Paul Sandoz. Albert Kundig, Geneva. 

This is a pamphlet of about sixty sonnets, a few of them 
Petrarchan, the others alternately rhymed. Some of those 
in the first section show a sensitive feeling for color and 
sound, and certain phrases and figures have keenness and 
wit—for example, in The Unknown Earth, a rhyme of early 
spring, 


The sky is like a winter skating-pond. 


But when Mr. Sandoz makes a more definite effort to be 
witty and original, as in the Portraits, we find him losing 
caste and soiling his rather delicate white hands. Now and 
then he seems to be making an ineffectual effort to follow 
in Mr. Eliot’s nimble footsteps, but he lacks the latter’s 
agility. However, the sonnet on Henry James contains 
one line of memorable characterization: 


\ 


He had the heavy tread that made no sound 


If we may borrow a word from this poet’s own vocab- 
ulary—we wish that Mr. Sandoz would omit the 


‘““monkeyshines.”’ H. M. 


Concerto in A Minor, by Charles Whitby. John Watkins, 
London. 
The futile attempt on the part of misguided poets to 
render abstract experience in abstract terms, is one com- 


monly observable in this nervous age, when ideas seem 




























excellent example of the kind of thing a 


Whitby piles up some three thousand or 


subject as at the beginning. Here 1 


eloquence: 


Over the labyrinthine skein 

of Destiny’s configuration 

immanent in the dark enan¢ 

poring, perplexed I sought in vain 
one glimpse of pattern, dominant chi 
thridding the maze where strands of 
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hand engages itself in this dubious methoc 
almost wholly lamentable. Mr. Whitby’s book is 


] 
I 


do, and is mentioned here exactly for that reason. 


shimmered in convolute amalgamatio: 


ly 


eyY 


SO lines, 


al 


oet oug 


ht 


simply leave off in fatigue, having arrived nowhere. 


nl 
) 


I 


not 
The 


curious and insidious thing to be noted about this particular 


of an avenue with no approachable or imaginable end, 


( 


inclined to outgrow and forsake the tangible symbols in 
which they have their origin. Even in the best and most 
pretentious poems of this sort, such as Mark Turbyfill’s 
Marriage With Space, the essential poetic mystery is too 
often liable to be supplied merely by pseudo-abstruseness 
and obscurity. But when an unskilled and unrestrained 
the result 1S 


an 


perversion is that it is lessin the nature of a blind alley than 
eo 


that it leads the unfortunate poet on and on until he must 


Mr. 


end seems quite as helplessly and darkly entangled in | 


of | 


and at the 
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It is not our ustom to review novels ar 1 other srose books, even 
though they written by poets. But 7 Tim Man, by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, published in August by the Viking Press, deser a 
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Porrry’s } Poet’s Prize; but as yet he ha published a boo! 
Mr. H. S f Dublin, has also the Young Poet’s Prize 
He is tl f a book of verse entit! Have Kept the Faith 
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The editor has already sorrowfully recorded the loss of Helen Birch 
Bartlett (Mrs. Frederic Clay Bartlett), who died in New York last 
October. The group of poems } -2 printed is the farewell gift of her 
delicate art. 

Frances Shaw (Mrs. Howard Shaw), of Chicago, is a frequent and well- 
known contributor to these pages. 

Mr. Clifford Gessler is a native of Wisconsin living at present in 
Honolulu, where he is on the staff of the Star-Bulletin. 

Mr. Hart Crane has contributed widely to literary journals. He is at 
present in Cuba. 

Mr. Roderick Allyn Lull lives in San Francisco; Mr. Robert McBlair 
in New York City; Mr. Kemper Broadus in Oxford, England; and Mr. 
Howard Corning in Portland, Oregon. 
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